ABRAHAM    LINCOLN

flict without being yourselves the aggressors/
But to this was added this significant sentence:
'You have no oath registered in Heaven to
destroy the government, while I shall have the
most solemn one to "preserve, protect and
defend" it.' When, at Fort Sumter, the Union's
forces were attacked, the act of aggression had
been committed, and Lincoln was ready at once
to resist with force.

How did Lincoln justify his supreme devotion
to the Union? First of all, he believed that seces-
sion was illegal; it was contrary to the terms of
the Constitution of the United States. In his
First Inaugural he said: 4I hold, that in con-
templation of universal law and of the Constitu-
tion, the Union of these states is perpetual/ The
legality of secession was a subject of intense
dispute in the days of the Civil War and after-
wards. It was not only the South which believed
In the legality of secession. There were men
both in North and South who were Unionists
at the time of Lincoln's election, but who none
the less believed in the legality of secession,
although they did not favour its exercise in
this particular case. The most careful exposi-
tion of the legality of secession was found in-
deed in the writings of Alexander H. Stephens,
who, as was mentioned earlier, favoured the
maintenance of the Union and advised his
own state, Georgia, not to secede. When secession
was decided upon, he went with his state
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